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ing like a gale over Europe. They still believed in them
to such an extent that even after the lull, marked by
the arrival of Lord Durham, they took up arms again
in November 1838. As it had been a year earlier, it
was madness to fight and madness still greater to rise
in rebellion with no serious preparation and no hope
of success. This time Colborne required only fifteen
days to re-establish order. Hundreds of Patriotes were
dead or wounded; hundreds of others filled the prisons.
To satisfy loyalist opinion which savagely demanded
the supreme penalty for the authors of the second
rebellion in both Canadas, courts-martial issued sen-
tences of death or exile.

Apparently Reformers and Patriotes alike had
failed of their objective. Superior force and numbers
had broken a movement, badly prepared, by leaders
whose patriotism and good faith had not compensated
for imprudence and lack of foresight. The American
authorities, much though they might have liked to, had
not taken up the cause of the rebels and public opinion
in the United States had remained unmoved by the
appeals of those who sought refuge there. The una-
nimity of the demands of the rebels, both in writing
and in speech, had been greater than their uniformity
of effort in the armed conflict. A minority of the
Patriotes, believing in democratic principles, had advo-
cated the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people.
But the people themselves, offended by certain excesses
in the language of the leaders and by the violent
accusations against the clergy, had submitted more or
less willingly to the authority of the Church which was
on the side of peace. "Vet the lessons of the events of
1837-38 were not to be completely lost. History today.